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BENEDICT OF NURSIA. 


{ie is not easy for us who live in ‘‘a land of settled government,”’ ‘‘where 

freedom broadens slowly down from precedent to precedent,’’ to 
realise what the condition of Europe was 1400 years ago, about the end of 
the 5th century of our era. We can hardly imagine such a state of 
political, social, and religious confusion and dismemberment as existed » 
then. The Roman Empire, which had endured so long, was everywhere 
crumbling into utter ruin before the attacks of the Barbarians, and the 
very idea of that political unity of which she had long been the outward 
and visible sign seemed to have passed away. Of all countries Italy was 
the most miserable: wave after wave of Barbarian conquest swept over 
the unhappy land, and left it desolate. And, in hardly less degree, the 
same was the case with the other provinces of the Roman Empire where 
the benefits of her rule had been most felt, and where her civilisation had 
been longest established: if the state of Italy was wretched, so was that 
of Spain, of Gaul, of Africa. 

Nor was the Christian Church an element of order amid all this social 
and political chaos. There was no unity in Christendom. Her kingdom 
was divided against itself, and seemed tottering to its fall: everywhere 
were disputes, heresies, schisms. Rulers and princes did not hesitate to 
make use of that bitterest of all hatreds, religious hatred, for their own 
selfish purposes, and to set Christians in arms against Christians. 
The monastic institution, founded by the Hermit Antony, had, after 
two centuries of existence, lost much of its first freshness and vigour. In 
the East it had degenerated into indolence and fanaticism. And in the 
Western church also symptoms of decay were already to be seen, and 
the monks too often set an example of disorder and scandal, which 
tended to discredit religion still further in the eyes of men. Under 
such circumstances how could Christianity be expected to spread? 
Germany was still entirely Pagan, and so was England, where the 
invasions of Saxons and Angles had destroyed the work of the first 
missionaries of the Cross. It seemed as if the work of the early Church 
would have to be done all over again. The world had to be reconquered, 
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and those whose hearts were ‘'failing them for fear,” knew not where to 
look for one who should be their leader in so forlorn a hope. 

Yet it is always darkest before dawn, and during the worst years of 
this terrible time there was growing up to man’s estate a boy who was 
destined to give a new principle of unity to Christendom, and to set in his 
own person an example of spiritual virtue which had all the force of 
inspiration, and of which the influence was felt for many centuries in a 
regenerated Europe. 

Between forty and fifty miles from Rome, among what are called 
the Sabine mountains, from the name of the ancient inhabitants, lies 
to-day the little town ‘of Subiaco. It is situated in the midst of a most 
picturesque region, where the river Anio hollows out a deep gorge in its 
passage through the hills. It was in this romantic part of the country 
that many of the rich Romans used in former days to build their splendid 
villas and pleasure retreats, and the picturesque gorge in question 
attracted the attention of the Emperor Nero. The water of the Anio was 
confined by dams, artificial lakes and baths were constructed, and a 
beautiful villa arose which, from its position, was called Sublaqueum. It 
was while residing here, we are told, that Nero narrowly escaped being 
killed by lightning, the cup which he was in the act of raising to his lips 
being broken to pieces in his hand. But at the time of which we are 
speaking four centuries had passed away since the days of the wicked 
emperor. His stately palace had long fallen into ruins, the spot was 
deserted, a few shepherds alone wandered with their sheep over the sur- 
rounding hills, or visited the narrow gorge through which the Anio foamed 
and thundered as of yore. And yet this lonely place was to become more 
famous than it had ever been before, not indeed as the occasional home 
of the ruler of an empire like that of Rome, but as the retreat of one whom 
we remember as one of the great reformers of the Christian world. 

Benedict was born at Nursia, in Umbria, about the year 480. He 
belonged to an old Italian family of note and good position, and was early 
sent to Rome to be educated. But he was shocked at the disorder and 
vices of the great town, and at the conduct of those with whom he had to 
associate. A boy of fourteen only, he resolved to forsake the world at 
once and forever. He fled from Rome, and made his way to the Sabine © 
hills. There he met a monk called Romanus, who gave him a hair shirt 
and a monastic dress of skins. And then, finding on the bare and pre- 
cipitous hill-side above the Anio a dark and narrow cave into which the 
sun never shone, Benedict took up his abode there. As the story goes, he 
lived in that den for three entire years, unknown to all but the monk 
Romanus, who fed him from his own scanty fare, letting down each day 
a loaf to him by a rope with a little bell attached to it, the sound of which 
warned him of the approach of the food. 

We need not repeat the stories which surround the whole life of 
Benedict with marvels and miracles, and are themselves the natural out- 
come of a superstitious and credulous age. Brushing them aside, we can 
read plainly enough the story of a man who, though he might be, as we 
think now, often mistaken in the way in which he sought ‘the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,’’ was, at the same time, absolutely sincere 
in his search, and therefore sure, sooner or later, to succeed in it. It was, 
as it always is, through conquest over self that he fitted himself to over- 
come others, and to influence society at large. In his lonely cell he had 
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to face the temptations which figure so largely in the story of all who have 
sought holiness by actual self-banishment from the world of their day. 
To Benedict as to Antony there came visions of all he had left behind, 
memories of the sweet and tender relations of family life, and longings for 
it. It was to drive such visions away that, as we are told, he once 
rushed from his cell and rolled naked in a clump of thorns and briers that 
stood near till his body was one wound from head ‘to heel! That was a 
way of resisting the devil which finds little favour in the eyes of men now- 
a-days. Nor is it necessary it should do so; only let us remember that 
while there are many ways of fighting against temptation, there is only 
one spirit in which anyone can do so successfully, and that those who are 
not, like Benedict, in dead earnest, can hardly expect to share in his work 
or its reward. 

A monastery rose close to the cave that sheltered Benedict, and stands 
there to this day. In its garden are quantities of beautiful roses, and this 
is the story of their origin. Seven centuries after the time of Benedict, 
Francis of Assisi visited the spot and planted two rose-trees among the 
thorns that marked the place where his great predecessor had fought for 
mastery over the impulses of the flesh. The roses grew and flourished 
and have survived the briers. And the moral we may read in this 
parable from nature is surely this, that the severe virtues of asceticism find 
their best development in lives that shed beauty and perfume round them 
on every side, and that strength at its best brings forth sweetness. 

Gradually the fame of Benedict spread, noised abroad first by the 
shepherds who discovered him in his lonely retreat. Much against his 
will he was prevailed upon to leave it, and to become the abbot of a 
neighbouring monastery, after warning the monks that they would find 
his rule very severe. Such proved to be the case, the community wearied 
of their new master. An attempt was even made to poison him. He 
gladly left them and returned to his cave, but more and more disciples 
gathered round him. For in such a troubled and distracted condition of 
society as then existed in Italy, men are drawn more than at any other 
time to that which seems to be independent of earthly vicissitudes and 
supericr to them ; it is just then that they are most strongly attracted by 
the teacher and the way of life that seem able to secure them peace and 
shelter amid the storms of the world. This was the feeling that drew the 
multitudes to Benedict. Both rich and poor came. Men of wealth and 
position at Rome placed their sons with him to be trained for a spiritual 
life. Twelve monasteries grew up near his cell, and in each he placed 
twelve monks under a superior. And just as long before, the soldiers of a 
foreign power went to John the Baptist to ask his advice, and to say 
‘‘ what shall we do?” so did Goths of the lower ranks, in the days of the 
Gothic conquest of Italy under Theodoric, come to Benedict to seek faith 
and penitence and monastic discipline. And true to his principle that 
work and prayer go always together, he encouraged them to devote them- 
selves to restoring the cultivation of the soil which their brethren in arms 
were still wasting. 

But envy and hatred pursued Benedict as well as reverence and 
esteem ; his work was continually hindered by those who were jealous of 
his fame, and even his life was threatened. So he left the district which 
had been his home for thirty-five years, and with a few disciples withdrew 
further into the mountain country. He ended his journey amid scenery 
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very different from that of Subiaco, but of a grandeur and majesty almost 
unequalled in Italy, where an isolated hill rises in the midst of abrupt and 
picturesque heights, and from its summit overlooks the valley of the Liris, 
and the undulating plain that stretches southwards towards the Mediter— 
ranean. This is Monte Cassino, the seat of one of the most powerful and 
celebrated monasteries in Western Christendom, the place which was 
destined to carry the name of its founder through the Christian world, and 
to give its laws ‘‘to almost the whole of Western monasticism.’’ When 
Benedict reached Monte Cassino, Christianity had been nominally the 
religion of Italy for 200 years; but Paganism still lingered on in quiet, 
country places, and he found a very ancient temple of Apollo anda sacred 
grove, where the peasants still offered sacrifices. He persuaded the 
people to destroy grove and temple, and build two small chapels on the 
site. It was round these that the famous monastery gradually rose, and 
here it was that Benedict himself passed the last fourteen years of his life. 

We cannot doubt that they were useful years. Benedict was never a 
priest ; but his life at Monte Cassino was rather that of a missionary and 
an apostle than of a solitary. . And he was moreover the vigilant head of 
acommunity that increased more and more. His fame spread further 
every year, and men of all ranks and conditions flocked to Monte Cassino 
as to Subiaco. Especially did young men of rich and noble families come 
to put themselves under Benedict’s direction, or were confided to his care 
by their parents. For one and all, for high and low, for rich and poor, 
there was one and the same rule: a rule not oppressive to the willing and 
obedient, but quite strict enough to make others rebel. And the many 
stories which tell of the way in which Benedict read the thoughts of those 
whom he governed, even when they were absent from his presence, and 
of the strangers who sought him,—stories which, in the eyes of those who 
wrote them, betokened the possession of supernatural powers,—to us now 
those same stories bear witness simply to a great truth, viz., that the man 
who conquers self conquers the world, and that he who has gained the 
mastery over his own thoughts and feelings has a wonderful power of 
divining the thoughts and reading the hearts of others. I like to think of 
Benedict in those last years of his life exercising an influence which was 
never more wanted than in that confused time, and which was surely 
wholly for good. I like to think of the Roman patrician who had become 
a serf of God, a prisoner of the Lord, standing between the victorious 
Barbarians and the conquered Italians as an all-powerful mediator and 
inflexible judge, awing the oppressor and delivering the oppressed. I like 
to think of Totila, greatest of the successors of Theodoric, prostrate at the 
feet of the unarmed monk, bearing in humble silence the rebuke of Bene- 
dict for his lawless and violent acts, and departing to enter on a worthier 
career, and to become known to histary as a conqueror who could be just 
and generous as well as brave and strong. 

And it is pleasant, too, to remember that this man who, when a mere 
boy, had broken all the ties of family life, and thrown them away, never- 
theless did not end his days without knowledge of the comfort and 
happiness which a right recognition of those ties can give. Benedict 
heard in his soul the saying, ‘‘ whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother ;”’ he 
took Jesus at his word, and in no other way, as far as I can see, could he 
have been just what he was, or done just the work which God meant him 
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to do. But the fact remains that in the history of monasticism, as in the 
history of all other attempts to reform society, the name and influence of 
some holy and devoted woman is again and again associated with that of 
the boldest and most successful reformer. And it is pleasant to remember 
how the last days of Benedict are associated with the love and devotion of 
his twin sister Scholastica. Earlier than himself she too had embraced 
the religious life, with an enthusiasm and genius for government almost 
equal to his own. And now she had established a‘nunnery near Monte 
Cassino, and once a year the brother and sister met. The only known 
episode in the life of Scholastica is that recorded of their last meeting. 
They had spent the day together, and then Benedict insisted that he must 
return to his monastery in spite of the entreaties of his sister that he would 
remain. But in answer to her tears and prayers, so violent a storm broke 
forth that it was impossible for Benedict to leave the house, and together 
they “spoke of the joys of heaven until the morning.’ It is St. Gregory 
who tells the tale, and-he adds that it is no wonder that heaven took the 
part of the sister against the brother, because of the two it was the sister 
who loved most; and they who love most have always most power with 
God. A few days after Scholastica passed away, and Benedict did not 
long survive her. Stern and self-disciplined to the last, it was standing 
and in prayer that he died, March 21, 543. Brother and sister rest side 
by side beneath the high altar in the great church of Monte Cassino. 

Not many years after Benedict’s death, the monastery he had founded 
was destroyed by the Lombards when they overran Italy. But Monte 
Cassino soon rose again from its ruins, and no military conquests could 
prevent the spread of the principles which Benedict had made clear to his 
own mind, and had laid down for the guidance of his followers. When 
he added to the three requirements which had always been made from the 
monk—Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience—the two new ones of Work and 
Prayer, probably Benedict himself had little idea that he was presenting 
monasticism in precisely the form and shape best adapted to the genius 
of the West, and was saving it for centuries from the fate which had 
already overtaken it in the Eastern church. But such-was the fact. 
Amid all the social and political confusion of the times one principle now 
stood out clear, that the foundations of social freedom lie in self-surrender. 
It was something for men to pray for, to work for, to live for. And so a 
new power grew up in the world, a new life was breathed into society. 

The effect of this upon that time and for many centuries is simply in- 
calculable. Everywhere there came into organized existence bodies of 
men and women who took for their motto the words ‘‘ Work and Pray.” 
The rules of the order called for self-denial and obedience; but they 
attached no value to a useless asceticism. Benedict heard once of a 
solitary in the mountains who not content with shutting himself up in a 
narrow cave had chained himself to the rock, and sent to tell him to break 
his fetters in the words, ‘‘ If thou art truly a servant of God, confine thy- 
self not with a chain of iron, but with the chain of Christ.’’ And so, 
generally speaking, the Benedictine rule sought the physical, and moral, 
and spiritual elevation and improvement of all men by most practical 
means. It was the friend of education, advocating high thinking as well 
as plain living. The monks built schools and copied manuscripts, and it is 
to them that we owe almost all the remains of ancient Latin literature 
that have come down to us. It gave a new dignity to labour in days when 
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toil of all kinds had sunk into the utmost dishonour; the monks drained 
fens and morasses, they cleared forests, they made roads, they tilled the 
reclaimed soil, ‘‘ they planted, they builded,” till it began to dawn upon 
society that war was not than’s only employment or his best employ- 
ment, but that the victories of peace were ‘‘no less renowned.” And, 
moreover, and perhaps best of all, the Benedictine rule immensely raised 
the position of women, by opening out to them positions of influence and 
usefulness, so that they were not obliged to look to marriage as the only 
path to safety and consequence, and were no longer left to be either the 
toys or the slaves of the stronger sex. 

Such then was the part played by the Benedictine order for many a 
generation after its great founder had gone to his rest. His spiritual 
children were the great missionary, civilizing, and educational power in 
Western Christendom all through the early Middle Ages, and very great 
is the debt we owe them. But the whole secret of their influence lay in 
their fidelity to the simple principles of their great father: when it failed, 
their power passed away. And so Benedict of Nursia stands out over 
the gulf of fourteen centuries, one of the grandest figures in history, one 
of the great European reformers. And while time shall last, no man 
shall have any share in the blessed work that Benedict set on foot, who 
does not hear in his heart and practise in his life the command ‘‘ Work 
AND PRay.” 

W. M. AINSworTH. 


ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT.—VIII. 
The Chaldee Versions, or Targums. 


W* have seen that the Jews in Egypt, where Greek was spoken all 

around them, needed a translation of their Scriptures into the 
language of their daily life. This translation, now known as the 
Septuagint, or ‘‘ Seventy,’’ came ‘into existence at Alexandria, and bears 
on it the marks of Alexandrian thought. It shows us that passages 
which caused difficulty to devout feeling might be changed, softened, and 
modified, to suit the needs of more advanced theological ideas. There 
was no standard of literary duty, which compelled the translators to 
adhere faithfully to their text: and what did not seem to them helpful to 
edification, they felt themselves at liberty, like the compilers of our hymn- 
books, to alter and improve, at least within certain limits. 


I. 


Now it is interesting to find that a similar process went on in Palestine 
also. We know from the New Testament that the language spoken in 
Jerusalem in the time of Jesus was not identical with that which had 
been spoken there in the days of David or Isaiah.* It had gradually 
altered, after the great catastrophe of the Captivity. Many causes 
helped to modify the common speech of the people after theirreturn. No 
doubt, in the schools of sacred learning, the knowledge of the ancient 
tongue was preserved. It was a pious task to expand the prescriptions of 


* See Life in Palestine, p. 32. 
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the Law with fresh details; to catch up the watchwords of elder Prophets, 
and recombine them into fresh oracles; and to utter the hopes and fears 
of the community in new Psalms of praise and prayer. Sometimes, 
indeed, as in the Book of Daniel, the writer fairly abandons the learned 
Hebrew, and writes in the language of the home and the market-place, 
which we know by thename of Aramaic. Or he may still employ the older 
speech, yet infuse into it more modern forms, as in Psalm cxxxix., which 
is, indeed, attributed by the scribal title to David, but which is shown by 
its language to be of much younger date. But whatever might be the 
practices of the schools, religious usage had to accommodate itself to the 
wants of those who could not follow the Scriptures in the classical Hebrew, 
and required an interpretation of them into the dialect of their daily life. 
Accordingly, when the Synagogue-worship was gradually established, and 
the reading of the Scriptures became a part of the regular weekly service, 
there grew up a practice of translating the passage, bit by bit, into the 
Aramaic vernacular. This was a very responsible duty ; for the trans- 
lator would mislead the congregation if he made any mistakes ; and later 
custom prescribed that he should only render one verse at a time from the 
Law, and three from a book of the Prophets.* This translator or inter- 
preter was called the Meturgemdn, from an old verb RaGaM meaning 
to ‘‘speak:’’ he was the ‘‘speaker,’’ and what he uttered ultimately went 
by the name Targum. 

The history of the community at Jerusalem in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah contains an illustration of the way in which this practice might 
grow up. When the great meeting took place at which the Levitical Law 
was solemnly made known to the people, in the autumn of 444 B.c., the 
people assembled in the open square before the Water-Gate.- A wooden 
platform had been erected, and there Ezra the Scribe took his stand with 
a body of trained companions round him. The book was in his hands, 
and as he opened it the whole concourse solemnly arose. When the 
benediction had been pronounced, and the people had responded ‘‘ Amen,” 
bowing themselves in worship to the ground, the publication of the new 
Code began. ‘‘ And they read in the book,’’ we are told, ‘‘in the Law of 
God distinctly [or with an interpretation], and they gave the sense, so that 
they understood the reading.” The meaning appears to be that the 
Levites interpreted what Ezra read ; and Jewish tradition explained their 
proceedings in giving the sense by the later word Targum. 

Now the later Jews, with their minute habits of legal observance, 
easily tended to fall into fixed traditions, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the method of interpretation was not left altogether free, at 
each man’s independent fancy. It must be guarded by training, and 
fenced round by usage. So there arose a body of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of difficult passages which went on growing from one generation to 
another, and constantly tended to take up new elements into itself out of 
the theological discussions which went on in the schools. Important 
events which seemed to connect themselves with ancient Scripture pass- 
ages, were noticed ; and these allusions are of much interest in determining 
the earliest date at which a given Targum could have received its present 
form. There are Targums on nearly all the books of the Old Testament; 
on the books of the Pentateuch there are two and parts of a third. In 


* Life in Palestine, p. 107. 
t Neh, viii. 1-8. 
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one of these there are references to Lombardy and Constantinople, to the 
Turks and Mohammed’s two wives, Chadijah and Fatima, so that it can- 
not have been compiled as we have it, before the second half of the 
seventh century of our era. But it by no means follows from this that 
even a late Targum may not contain some ancient and valuable materials ; 
or point to readings of the Hebrew text of great antiquity and importance. 
The two chief Targums are that which goes by the name of Onkelos on 
the Pentateuch, commonly dated about the fourth century a.p., though 
no doubt founded on a much older tradition ; and the Targum on the 
Prophets (bearing an ascription to Jonathan) which cites Onkelos, and 
must therefore be dated a little later. 


NG 


Apart from the light which these Targums may throw on the actual 
state of the Hebrew text, it is interesting to note whether the pious Jews 
of Palestine or Babylon adhered strictly to the Scripture words, or whether 
they felt themselves justified, like the Greek translators at Alexandria, in 
smoothing down expressions that might give offence, or substituting 
others of another kind in their place. It is significant to find that this 
was their common practice: the Targums are not so much translations 
or Versions as explanations. All kinds of matter, accordingly, may be 
introduced by way of illustration; and the further the Targum goes down 
the stream of tradition, the more various are the materials which it gathers 
in. Thus Onkelos renders Gen. xlix. 1 quite simply : 


“And Jacob called his sons and said, Gather together and I will show you 
w hat will befall you in the end of the days.” : 


But the Targum of Jonathan* on the same passage runs thus : 


“And Jacob called his sons and said to them, Purify yourselves from un- 
cleanness, and I will show you the hidden mysteries, the ends concealed, the 
recompense of reward for the righteous, the retribution of the wicked, and the 
bower of Eden, what it is. And the twelve tribes of Israel gathered themselves 
around the golden bed whereon he reclined, and where was revealed to him the 
Shekinah ‘of the Lord, (though) the end for which King Messiah is to come had 
been concealed from him, Then said he, Come, and I will declare to you what 
shall befall you at the end of the days.” 


It is plain that we have here the heads of a sermon, or rather of an 
exposition of doctrine, such as the compiler of the Targum thought it 
might have been appropriate for Jacob to deliver. Notice how he tries 
to distinguish between the mysteries of future reward and punishment, 
which he supposes were known to Jacob, on the one hand, and the 
doctrine of the Messiah with which he was not acquainted. But this 
effort does not save any real probability for his statement. The doctrine 
of future reward and punishment was not so old as the hope of the 
righteous king whom later Judaism looked for under the name of Messiah. 

Here is another instance of a similar kind. The following passages 
are founded on Gen. ili. 24 :—T 


Targum of Onkelos: ‘‘ And he drove out Adam, and he placed before the 


* This is a different work from the Targum on the Prophets which the Rabbis named after 
the same writer. 
+ See Deutsch, Literary Remains, p. 389. 
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Garden of Eden the Cherubim and the sharp sword, which turns to guard the 
way to the tree of life.” 


Targum of $erusalem (later): “And he expelled Adam, and caused to 
reside the splendour of his Shekinah from the beginning at the east of the 
Garden of Eden, above the two Cherubim. Two thousand years before the 
world was created, he created the Law, and prepared Gehinnom [Hell] and Gan 
Eden [Paradise]: he prepared Gan Eden for the righteous, that they may eat 
and delight in the fruits of the tree, because they kept the commandments of 
the Law in this world: and prepared Gehinnom for the wicked, for it is like 
unto a sharp sword that eats on both sides; He has prepared within it sparks 
of light and coals which consume the wicked, to punish them in the future world 
for their not having kept the commandments of thé Law. For the tree ‘of life, 
that is the Law; whosoever keeps it in this world, he will live and last like the 
tree of life: good is the Law to whosoever keeps it in this world, like the fruit 
of the tree of life in the world to come.” 


Here are many interesting ideas of the later Jewish theology. There is 
the notion of the ideal existence of the Law, as a product of the divine 
mind, long antecedent to the appearance of mankind, and still more to 
Moses and the people of Israel. ‘his was a favourite doctrine of the 
Synagogue. Even if it had not been devised in the time of Jesus, at any 
rate the passionate devotion to the Law out of which it sprang, existed in 
full force, and makes it more easy for us to understand how bold and 
daring were those sayings of his which cut right across it. And there is 
again expressed in striking form the profound faith in a just moral 
government of the world, which looked for the happiness of the righteous 
and the punishment of the guilty, and believed that both reward and 
punishment were arranged before the earth’s creation. But it is plain 
that while the Jerusalem Targum enters into a theological exposition, it 
is in the Targum of Onkelos that we find a real translation. 

Yet even Onkelos sometimes modifies his text under the influence of 
theological ideas. The comparison of a few phrases will make this clear. 


RV. Gen. ili. 22. Onkelos. 
And Yahveh God said, Behold the And Yahveh God said, Behold 
man is become as one of us, to know Adam is the only one in the world 
good and evil. knowing good and evil. 


Onkelos has evaded the difficulty involved in the words ‘‘ one of us’’; he 
has shrunk from the conception of Yahveh as the sovereign of his heavenly 
court, surrounded by the celestial powers, which was probably in the 
narrator’s mind, comp. J Kings xxil. 19. Jonathan, however, boldly 
adopts it thus: i 


“And Yahveh God said to the angels that were ministering before him, 
Lo! there is Adam alone on the earth, as I am alone in the highest Heavens, 
and there will spring from him those who know to distinguish between good 
and evil.” 


When Cain was sentenced to be a wanderer in the earth, he replied, 
Gen. iv. 14, in language which bore traces of the ancient belief that 
Yahveh’s jurisdiction extended only over a particular tract of territory : 
“Thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the ground; and 
from thy face shall I be hid.’’ ‘This was in| direct conflict with the later 
doctrine of the omnipresence of God: and Onkelos altered it into harmony 
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with more advanced and spiritual thought: ‘‘ And before thee it ts not 


possible to hide.” * ; é vee ‘ 
In the following instances the motive for modification is so obvious as 


to need no explanation : 


RV. Gen, viil. 21. Onkelos. 
And Yahveh smelled the sweet And Yahveh received the sacrifice 
savour. with grace, 
Gen. ix. 27. 
And he shall dwell in the tents of And the Shekinah (the Divine 
Shem. Presence) will dwell. + 
Gen. Xi. 5. 
And Yahveh went down to see the And Yahveh revealed himself. 
city. 
Gen. Xvil. 22. 
And God went up from Abraham, And the glory of God went up. 
Gen. xxi. 20. 
And God was with the lad. And the Word of God was in aid 
of the boy. 
Exod. xv. 8, 11. 
With the blast of thy nostrils. With the word of thy mouth. 
. . . . . Who is like untothee .. . . . . There is none like unto 
among the Gods ? thee, thou art God. 


The object of these changes is palpable; it is.to remove expressions which 
seemed inconsistent with the refined religion of a later date. In other 
passages even the lower use of the term ‘‘god”’ and ‘‘gods”’’ is avoided. 
Rachel, instead of ‘‘ stealing’ the teraphim, Gen. xxxi. 19, only “‘takes”’ 
them; and Laban afterwards, (ver. 30), complains of the loss of his 
“religion.” {| In the Targum on the Prophets ‘‘the gods” of other 
nations are rendered ‘‘the evvors’’; while Onkelos affirms that Moses 
was made—not a ‘‘god’’ to Pharaoh, 2x. vii. 1—but a “master.” A 
remarkable addition to £x. xx. 5, ‘‘ visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children,” brings this passage into harmony with the later protest of 
Ezektel xviii. 19, 20, by appending the saving words ‘‘when the children 
follow the sins of their parents.” 

Thus the Targums served as a kind of theological repository, and what 
began with translation ended with amplification, explanation, and addition, 
The process is instructive; and the clearness with which it may be traced 
here, may throw light on obscurer modifications elsewhere. We know, 
for instance, that the original collection of the sayings of Jesus was made 
in Aramaic, and we are told by an early Christian writer that ‘‘ every one 
interpreted [7z.e. translated them into Greek] as he was able.’’ At first, 
at any rate, there was no Authorised Version. Is it not possible that in 
the passage from their original Aramaic into Greek, many of. the sayings of 
Jesus may have been targumed on the way ? J. Esttin Carpenter. 


* As the Divine omnipresence is thus vindicated, so also, we are told, with the Divine 
omniscience. Wherever, says Mr. Deutsch, the words ‘‘ remember,” ‘think of,’’ &c., are 
used of God, they always, whatever their tense in the text, stand in the Targum in the 
present; since a past or future wouldimply a temporary forgetting on the part of the Omniscient. 

t This shows that the Targum understood the passage to refer to God, and not (as in 
R.V.) to Japhet. 

¢ Literally “fear,” just as “the fear of Yahveh”’ means the religion of Yahveh, 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES.—XI. 
The Microscope. 
|For the previous ten Papers, see the S. S. Helper for 1889.] 


Y dear boys and girls,—Once, when I was telling you about a 
country walk, I promised to say something concerning the 
microscope and the wonderful things it reveals to us, which we should 
never be able to see without its help; and this, perhaps, is the best time 
for me to fulfil my promise. But first, before we can look at the folk who 
live in this to us unexplored world of tiny wonders, we must go out and get 
some of them; so put on your hats and caps, and your thick-soled boots; 
and bring, some of you, wide-necked bottles, and others, little bottles, 
well corked, and others again clean empty pill boxes, carefully saved 
since your last bad attack of Christmas pudding: and if one of you has 
a butterfly net in good order we shall want to borrow it, and I will put a 
strong iron hook and stout cord in my bag, for dragging weeds from the 
bottom of deep ponds and wide ditches. We must not forget to carry, 
also, a pocket-lens or magnifying glass, and one of you girls will perhaps 
be so kind as to give us some of the little square cuttings of fine muslin 
that you have saved for dressing dolly. Between ourselves, you know, 
you are really getting a little too old to care about dolls ; besides, we do 
want the muslin so much! So, now, we are ready to start our hunt for 
things too small to be seen without a microscope, and we must make the 
most of our time, too, so as to get back for an early tea and a long 
evening at the microscope. 

Now the world is as full as ever it can be of these tiny folk,—little 
animals, many of them so very minute that it is quite impossible even to 
see them in the ordinary way, and wee plants that are even smaller still. 
In the South Kensington Museum of Natural History is a piece of white 
earth which looks like chalk, it is entirely made up of the dead shells of 
tiny plants that lived in the water of a lake in Australia, and, when the 
plants died, their covering, which was composed of silex or flint, sank to 
the bottom and formed this beautiful white earth. Now the piece in the 
museum is about eighteen inches long, twelve wide, and eighteen inches 
high ; certainly it could all be put into two of Huntley and Palmer’s 
biscuit tins, and yet it is estimated that this small lump of earth contains 
the shells of 12,000,000,000,000 plants! It is no use to say ‘‘only 
fancy,’’ for you cannot fancy or imagine so great a number as 1,000,000 
(one million) even, so when you think of twelve billions you are wholly 
lost. But how many shells would you suppose still remain at the bottom 
of the Australian lake from which this small lump was taken? Don’t 
ask me, for I cannot tell you. If you are fond of puzzling your Sunday 
school teacher ask him or her! Now I know you are wondering, with all 
your might, how it is that I talk of plants having shells. Snails have 
shells and so have crabs, but then they are animals. Nuts have shells 
also, but they are only parts of plants. Well, these tiny plants which 
are called diatoms are strange little things that have no leaves like other 
plants, and no roots, and no flowers. When looked at with a microscope 
they resemble little canoes, pointed at each end, or rounded at each end, 
and very beautifully marked all along with regular lines; and they have 
the power of taking flint which is dissolved in the water, and forming it 
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into a hard strong covering, and when the plant dies and decays the 
cover remains and sinks to the bottom and helps to make up the “ bed”’ 
of the lake, or sea, or river.* 

Now, why have I been telling you all this before we have got 
anything to look at? Well, just to show you that it is not the big | 
things only that are wonderful, but that there are just as many 
wonders among the tiny creatures which God has created, and that 
they are just as wisely and perfectly formed as the great beasts and 
mighty trees. Also to make you fall in love with the microscope, by 
means of which these small things may be seen and studied, and without 
which we should never have known that they existed. Also to while 
away the time until we arrive at our hunting ground ; and here we are, 
almost before we know it, in a splendid place for getting whole lots of 
good things, if only we know how to go about it. Ah, that is just the 
thing,—knowing how to go about it. I once ventured to ask a conjurer 
how he did such wonderful things and instead of telling me how, he told 
me, as a strict secret, that it was ‘‘ quite easy when you know how.” 
Why, so is everything easy in that way, and it is to learn how that we 
go to school, and then get apprenticed. and keep our eyes and ears open, 
and our fingers busy ; and they are always the best conjurers, and the 

_ best and most useful men and women, too, who have been most earnest 
and painstaking as boys and girls, in learning how to do their own work 
well. Now the way to find many of the prizes that are to be obtained 
from a nice ditch of clear water, like this one, is to fish out a spray of 
the water crowfoot, and to put it into a flat bottle of clear water and 
look at it carefully through a pocket lens. If you see all sorts of things 
ever so small, sticking to the stem or to the narrow little leaves you may 
be sure that you have got some prizes. Oho! do you see those tiny 
dark-looking little things like splinters of wood sticking straight out along 
the stalk of that leaf? Won’t we have a good look at them when we get 
home? And what are those pale green specks slowly floating about in 
the water? Can they be? Yes, so they are! Hurrah! Why don’t 
I tell you what they are? why, because if I did you would stop your ears 
and run home. ‘These beauties have each got two long Latin names, 
and I am afraid if I told you what they are called you would think their 
name was everything, when, after all, it is not the name but the thing 
itself which is worth studying. Now I want you to do as I did last 
summer, keep pouring bottles of the ditch water through this piece 
of soft muslin, until it begins to look rather green; then wash all the 
green off into a store bottle and cork it up. In this way instead of a 
few, hard to find, we shall carry home hundreds, and some of them 
magnificent ones. 

Now see, I have tied a bottle by its neck to the end of this walking 
stick and I am going to dip it into the middle of that mass of water-weed 
on the chance of getting something worth keeping for our evening 
entertainment. Now, what have we got by our ‘lucky dip?” Not 
much this time: a few water fleas and some duckweed. Ah, well, keep 
the bottle still for a minute and perhaps we may find it was not sucha 
poor catch after all. Watch that little knob of green that sticks out on 


*The rate at which these diatoms multiply is enormous. A healthy plant divides itself 
into two, and these two again divide, and so on and on; and in this way it is possible for 
one diatom to have one thousand million descendants within the short space of one month, 
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one side of a root of duckweed. It is about as big as the head of a pin, 
but as we watch it through the magnifying glass we see that it is growing 
- much longer and putting out about half-a-dozen arms, which keep 
growing longer and longer and thinner and thinner, and waving slowly 
from side to side. That is a green hydra and we must keep it for further 
observation, along with a few water fleas of different kinds. So we are 
getting quite a fine collection of wild animals, and the biggest of them is 
not larger than the head of a pin, whilst some are too small to be seen at 
all without the microscope. 

Now where is the boy with the net? On the other side of the hedge, 
is he? Trying to catch a fine brimstone butterfly. There, now, he has 
got it; well done, my boy, not a scale of its wings damaged. Now I can 
promise you a treat indeed, for there is hardly, amongst things that are 
beautiful, anything more lovely than the fringe of pink and yellow scales 
at the edge of his wings. And see, here comes the girl who gave us the 
piece of muslin, and she has got quite a glorious handful of flowers, more 
prizes for our microscopical exhibition. ‘Truly the world is full of life, and 
marvellous are the forms of the living beings that abound in every pond 
and on every hedge bank. Whata fine thing it would be if every Sunday 
school had a microscope, and a teacher who could learn to manage it and’ 
show the scholars the wonders of God’s hand written in tiny living letters 
in the great book of Nature; which comes out like a magazine, with a 
serial story throughout all the twelve months of the year. If you think 
that such a microscope would be a good thing for your Sunday school, 
count how many scholars are more than twelve years old. If there are 
sixty, and each saved one shilling, a very nice little microscope might be 
bought for the three pounds. If more than sixty, then a better one might 
be obtained, along with one or two other things which would be very use- 
ful. And if some of the teachers and the congregation gave half-a-crown 
each towards the purchase, the thing would be done quite easily, and 
many a pleasant evening spent, as we are going to spend ours, in looking 
at the prizes and captures made on a Saturday holiday ramble. 

But before we settle down to our evening business I will just tell you 
what a microscope is.. The most important parts of it are the lenses, which 
are pieces of very carefully prepared glass, ground and polished with 
rounded surfaces. Ifa piece of glass is ground with its surface bulging out- 
wards thus, (), it will. make small things seem much larger when looked at 
through it. When several lenses are properly arranged one above 
another, they will magnify objects still more, and I should not like to say 
exactly how many times bigger things may be made to appear when we 
use a powerful microscope,—certainly thousands of times. These lenses 
are fixed in a brass tube which is made to move up or down above the 
things we are looking at, so that a proper focus may be found. Whena 
lens is put too near, the object looks dim and indistinct ; when too far off 
again it becomes indistinct ; but there is one distance neither too great, 
nor too small, at which the object is so clear that every thin line and tiny 
point becomes quite distinct ; then the object is said to be ‘‘ in focus.’’ 

Below the tube which holds the lenses, a small shelf is placed, called 
the stage; and on this, narrow slips of glass may be laid, upon which are 
placed the objects that are to be looked at. The stage has a hole cut 
through it, so that a little reflector underneath may throw light right 
through the glass slip on the object, by which means it becomes quite 
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brightly illuminated,—a very important matter when we are using strong 
lenses. 

Now, the secrets to be found out in working with a microscope are,— | 
how to focus, and how to throw a good light upon the object either with 
the reflector or the condenser. In these matters many people are stupid, 
very stupid! Others are just as clever ; and since so much depends upon 
them, I wonder to which class you would belong. Any way, practice and 
careful observation will soon change stupidity into dexterity ; and one of 
the delights of working with a microscope consists in finding out, by a 
small change in some particular, how many beautiful and interesting 
details are waiting for those who know how to find and enjoy them. The 
power to enjoy lies within ourselves, and all earnest study helps us to see 
things that others, who are not earnest, miss, and then say are not to be 
found. School lessons are not worth half so much for what they teach us 
as for the power they give us of learning all through life. There is 
nothing that has not hidden within it some beauty, some value, some 
treasure, and it is the devout and earnest seekers to whom alone the 
beauty and worth are revealed. 

Here are some lines which you should learn and keep as your 
motto. I have copied them from a book of Hymns and Anthems :— 


Devoutly look, and nought 

But wonders shall pass by thee ; 
Devoutly read, and then 

All books shall edify thee ; 

Devoutly speak, and men 

Devoutly listen to thee, 

Devoutly act, and then 

The strength of God acts through thee. 


In my next letter I will give you a description of some of the things 
we found when we went for our walk. Good-bye for the present. 


Tuomas ROBINSON. 


EARLY LESSONS IN RELIGION.—IV. 
Self-control. 


ROBABLY every reader of these lessons has heard of Benjamin 
Franklin, the famous American who invented the lightning-con- 
ductor, and will know at least this much concerning him, that he was a very 
clever, wide-awake man. One of the most amusing and instructive books 
in the capital series published by Cassell at threepence each, is ‘‘ Benjamin 
Franklin’s Autobiography,” that is to say, the story of his own life written 
by himself. In it he relates among other things with great simplicity and 
candour his religious history, namely, his efforts after goodness, the 
means he adopted in order to make himself a worthy man. One curious 
thing that he tells is this, that he made himself a catalogue of all the moral 
virtues—Temperance, Frugality, Industry, Cleanliness, Justice, and the 
rest; and that he used to learn these like a lesson, doing one point at a 
time. For a week he would watch himself closely, to see that he never 
offended against temperance; the next week he would take some other 
virtue, say justice, and keep close watch upon that, Andso on till he had 
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practised all the virtues; making notes in a pocket-book meantime of 
every offence that he committed against any virtue in his list. If he 
could have found time, he intended to publish some day a comprehensive 
book on the ‘‘ Art of Virtue,’ but this design he never had leisure to carry 
out. 

According to Franklin’s idea morality isa lesson, which like any other 
lesson, ought to be thoroughly learned. The evil is when it is only half 
known. Or to use his own word, virtue is an art which one may either 
thoroughly acquire, and thereby become an altogether worthy man, or 
one may largely neglect it, and for that reason never be anything more 
than a bungler in goodness, that is to say, a very imperfect man. 

Now Franklin was so clear sighted a man that we may take for 
granted that his judgment would rarely be wholly wrong. It is true, as 
he saw so clearly, that virtuous habits have to be learned. As no child ever 
learns to speak grammatically without making efforts to that end, without 
certain exercises in correct forms of speech; so none will ever learn habits 
of truthfulness, justice, kindliness, purity in word and deed without cor- 
responding efforts; and special attention must be given just to those 
points where a fault is most liable to be committed. So much truth at 
least may be found in Franklin’s theory—in moral things as in all other 
things, nothing comes from nothing: success can only be obtained at the 
cost of determined effort. 

Yet we shall have a very imperfect notion of morality if we simply 
regard it as an art or a lesson. Doubtless we may learn rules of good 
behaviour from a book, as we may learn rules of grammar, or rules for 
playing on a pianoforte. But there is a vast difference in the two cases. 
A man is a good man not when he has learned certain rules and kept 
them, but when he has fulfilled the conditions of the relationship in which 
he is placed. If we want to know whether Benjamin Franklin was a good 
man, we need not enquire how many bad marks he put down for himself 
in his pocket-book ; these would only tell us how many times he deviated 
from an artificial standard of right conduct. But we ask what was his 
behaviour as a son, as a brother, as a husband and father, as a neighbour 
and citizen; and what use did he make of the time and talents which God 
gave him? If the answers to these questions are satisfactory we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce him a good man, though his diary should be 
disfigured with ever so many bad marks. 

The reason, however, for introducing Franklin’s name here is that he 
was so admirable an example of the virtue which gives the title to this 
lesson, SELF CONTROL. Itis thoroughly characteristic of him that the first 
virtue which he put on his list was temperance, and that the second one was 
stlence, which as meaning a proper control of the tongue and the avoidance 
of hurtful or idle conversation, may be regarded as a sub-division of temper- 
ance itself. Indeed Franklin’s life from a moral point of view is an 
illustration of the value of temperance in its wider sense, that is to say, 
self-control. All through his life what he did he did deliberately. He 
chose his own path and was master of himself. If for any reason he 
wished to save money, no amount of temptation would compel him to 
spend it. If a notion occurred to him that a vegetarian diet would be 
cheaper than the mixed diet he had hitherto used, and quite as healthy, 
he could betake himself to the new system, bear cheerfully every little 
inconvenience that it cost him, and give the idea a fair trial. As in his 
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food, so in his work and all things else, Franklin ruled himself. He did 
not let circumstances govern him, but he governed them. To him as to 
every man the vicissitudes of life—the providence of God, brought both 
opportunities and temptations. Opportunities for new enterprise, new 
knowledge, new gains, new successes, but also temptations to idleness, or 
wrath, or sensuality, or despair. Thoroughly disciplined to self-control 
he could accept the opportunities and defy the temptations. He forced 
life’s chances into his service, and kept himself free from slavery to any 
of them. When he did wrong he seems to have done it less as one 
hurried into a temptation that he could not withstand, than as one who on 
account of some defect in his judgment had chosen the evil instead of the 
good. It was in this light that he looked at his faults, he considered them 
errors.” 

I have chosen Franklin, then, as the subject of this lesson for two 
reasons, In the first place, I wish to urge that the virtue which he so 
conspicuously illustrated, temperance, or self-control, is of such absolute 
importance that without it none of life’s duties can be rightly done. He 
who becomes the slave of circumstances, who lets temptations carry him 
away, and momentary impulses hurry him on to unwise action will mar 
his own life, and however good-natured he may be, his moral career will 
be a failure. As shown in our last lesson even justice requires self-control. 
He who cannot restrain his words and deeds will surely say and do unjust 
things ; as he who cannot command himself to an unpleasant duty will 
be unjust through his omissions. Mastery of self is indispensably neces- 
sary to any man who wishes to ‘‘do his duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call him.” 

On the other hand I wish to show that this indispensable virtue cannot 
be safely dissociated from reverence and humility. It is very notable that 
in Franklin’s list of virtues * humility stands last, and was added as an 
after thought. This indicates not only a fault in his system, but a defect 
in his character. He so disciplined himself that he was able to live as he 
wished to live, and to act as he pleased to act; but he left too much out 
of sight the truth that a man must be master of himself in order to be 
servant of God. Even as regards this world we need to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, not only that in themselves our lives may appear 
creditable, but that the sacred relationships of life may not be profaned. 
When a man does wrong he not only ‘‘errs,’’ he sins. He is not alone 
in the world, he is a son, a brother, a friend, a neighbour, and has various 
other relationships. When he errs morally he sims against these relation- 
ships. His trespasses are not only ‘‘errata’’ that disfigure the pages of 
his history ; they are sins against the order in which he is placed. As the 
Hebrew writers expressed it the man who committed a crime ‘‘wrought 
folly in Israel;’’ the whole nation, the whole order suffered by the sin 
of one. 

As the earliest sins that a child can commit are sins against his own 
parents and his own family, so all through life if he trespass he trespasses 
against ‘‘ Him of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 
A recognition of this truth, the truth of the sacredness of human relation- 
ships, and the sacredness of our common relation to God the Father 


.* The reader may like to see them in order; they were Temperance, Silence, Order, 
Resolution, Frugality, Industry, Sincerity, Justice, Moderation, Cleanliness, Tranquility, 
Chastity, Humility, 
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Almighty should be at the very root of our desire for self-control. We 
need the power of self-restraint, that we may hold ourselves back from 
violating God’s order and God's will; we need the power of self-command 
that we may compel our at times unwilling selves to do the sternest, most 
repulsive duties, if only thereby the will of God may be done, and our 
allotted part in life duly sustained. 

Without allegiance to God, and apart from the recognition of the 
sacredness of human relationships, even self-control may not be a virtue. 
It is not virtue in a man whose mind and will are perverted, for sucha 
man may be deliberately wicked. Remaining quite master of himself he 
may commit sin in sheer wilfulness. That is the peril of those whose 
morality is not bound up with their religion ; whose virtue is only a lesson 
they have learned, and an art they have acquired. But he that would be 
perfect let him follow God’s order. Before he learns self-mastery let 
him learn reverence ; before he prides himself upon his self-control let 
him learn that the most perfect discipline is that by which his own will 
is made to submit to the Divine will, that a man needs to be master of 
himself that he may be servant of God. 

JAMES RUDDLE. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—IV. 


Creation (Continued). 


66 ERE is the big Bible, mother,’”’ said Joan, the next evening, ‘I 

want to go on and read some more, and then you can tell me 
about it. We got to the end of the first chapter,—here it is,—‘ And God 
saw everything that he had made, and behold it was very good. And 
the evening and the morning were the sixth day.’ How does the story 
go on next ?”’ 

‘‘The next chapter begins by saying that the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and that God rested on the seventh day, having ended all 
the work which he had made: it says that God ‘sanctified’ the seventh 
day, or made it holy, because he rested that day.” 

‘They did not know, mother, that God never rests: they had not got 
you to tell them, as you told me, that God never stops making things, 
and that if he did, even for a moment, everything would stop too. If 
God did rest, and stop working, we should have to stop thinking and 
talking and being alive; and everything else would die too.” 

‘‘ Yes, Joan: it makes us feel how true it is that ‘in Him we live and 
move and have our being.’”’ 

‘* Yes, because we could do nothing without God.” 

“And there is another thing that that sentence about God resting 
makes us see, Joan; and that is, that the old thoughts about God made 
him seem to be very much like men. People got tired themselves, so 
they spoke of God needing to rest too.’’ 

‘‘Well, it does seem very strange, mother, if God does not get tired 
and want to rest sometimes.”’ 

‘I think the people in those far-off days when these stories grew, had 
not learnt to think of God as purely a spirit, but fancied him more like a 
great man. A little further on we shall find that we are told that God 
walked in the garden in the cool of the day.” 
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Joan laughed a little, and said, ‘‘ Where is that, mother, that sounds 
funny.” 

‘“ Wait a little, we shall come to it by and by.” 

‘‘ Well, ‘mother, go on about being tired. God isa spirit I know,— 
but don’t spirits get tired.”’ 

‘Our spirits do, dearie; often very tired, and want a rest. It is 
difficult to understand zow about it; but I think we shall all learn by 
degrees that to stop working is not the only way to gain the rest that our 
spirits need,—nor indeed the right way at all. If our spirits worked 
quite in the right way, I think that would bring the sort of rest they 
need : and that must be how God works.”’ 

‘© T don’t understand that, mother. Perhaps I shall understand better 
when I am big like you.”’ 

‘Yes, I think you will. Let us go on now. Part of this chapter tells 
some of the things over again that we had in the last chapter, but in rather 
a different way. But look here; in verse five it says that God made every 
plant of the field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field 
before it grew: for the Lord had not caused it to rain upon the earth. I 
like that verse, for the old story-tellers saw that before the plants grew 
God.had made them; that is, that he had put life into them and power to 
grow. And there is one other thing which they had found out, about the 
plants growing, as we can see from this verse: can you see what that is, 

oan?” 
J ““No, mother, I don’t think so, what is it ?”’ 

‘‘Something about the rain.” 

Joan looked long at the words ‘‘ for the Lord God had not caused it to 
rain upon the earth;’’ and then said suddenly, ‘‘Oh yes, I see; they 
knew that seeds would not grow if they weren’t watered! Oh, mother, 
how nice! My seeds some of them died because I forgot to water them. 
Think of people ages ago having learnt that! Perhaps even the little 
girls in these old, old times learnt that as I did!” 

‘‘ Yes, Joan, it is nice: it makes us feel that we are all one people. 
through ages of time. Now look at verse six. That is very nice too. 


Read it.’ 
Joan read, ‘‘ But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered the 


whole face of the ground.” 

Her mother said, ‘I don’t think you will quite see how nice that is 
till I tell you something more. Where does the rain come from, Joan ?”’ 

‘‘ From up in the sky, mother.” : 

‘‘No, not the sky, Joan.” 

‘Well, I mean the clouds, mother. Not the blue.” 

‘« And how do the clouds come there?” 

‘©T don’t know how they come, mother. Tell me.’’ 

‘“The warmth of the sun draws up all the moisture from the earth, 
and it rises as steam rises, into the air. Don’t you remember one 
morning when you were so amused to watch the mist, from the window 
at Grange, when you got up in the morning, and there was nothing to be 
seen all round except mist ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I remember: it was all white, white mist, as thick as 
possible; and it looked as if there wasn’t any world at all, but all clouds.” 

‘‘And then when we were at breakfast do you remember what hap- 
pened? You ran to the window to watch.” 
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‘There came some holes in the mist, and I saw through the holes, 
and I could see the mist moving about, rolling and blowing softly from 
one place to another: and then it seemed to go up and up and up like 
steam till it looked like clouds against the blue sky.” 

‘And it was clouds, Joan: that is how the clouds come: the sun drew 
up the dampness from the earth in steam, and that made the clouds. 
There is a beautiful poem I am fond of which speaks of this, in a way 
which I always remember : 


“ Heaven weeps above the earth all night till morn, 
In darkness weeps, as all ashamed to weep, 
And all day long heaven gathers back her tears, 
Into her own blue eyes, so clear and deep.’ ” 


‘Let me learn that, mother; it will help. me to remember about the 
clouds and mists. I will write it out for my copy, and then I shall have 
it to keep.”’ 

‘‘ Now you can understand the words ‘ There went up a mist from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.’ Even when it does 
not vain, the mist is so wet that it wets and refreshes everything ; and 
the drops that rest on the leaves of the plants run down to the roots, and 
this gives refreshment, especially to the grass and small plants.”’ 

‘“Oh yes, I remember how wet everything was when that mist rolled 
away: there were great drops like rain all over everything, and hanging 
like beads on the cobwebs, and on all the thorns, and on the railings.” 

‘Well, Joan, I like to see in this sixth verse a sort of understanding 
about the mists going up, and watering all the face of the ground, even 
in those old days before people had learnt much about such things.”’ 

“Ves, it is nice. What a lot of things there are to notice: I had no 
idea we could find out so many things in these little verses. But, mother, 
here is such a funny thing in the next verse. ‘And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground!’ how could that be? People aren’t 
made of dust.”’ 

“Tt sounds like children making things out of mud, doesn’t it, Joan?” 

‘Ves, just like that. I remember trying to make a little man out of 
clay one day.” 

‘Well, I think there was some thought of that kind in the minds of 
the people who formed the story. God wastothem the great Maker of all 
things; and [ think perhaps the idea that God made man out of dust 
came from seeing that men’s bodies after they die turn to dust and melt 
away into the ground and cannot be distinguished from the ‘ dust of the 
ground ;’ so they thought that these bodies were originally made of the 
dust, and returned to it after they died. So they pictured to themselves 
God, the Maker, forming man, as you might think of a man making a 
statue. Now read the next words of verse seven, Joan.” 

‘« «And breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became 
a living soul,’’”’ read Joan. 

‘ Isn’t that beautiful, Joan? Here comes in the difference between 
the body, made of earth, or something that decays again, and the ‘ living 
soul’ which is given by God, and which he alone can ‘ bveathe into’ the 
man to make him live. It is this that makes men children of God,—not 
only his creatures, or things that he has made. God breathes his own 
life into his children. 1 think that is a very deep truth, and very simply 
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and beautifully told. God made everything that there was, but only into 
man was breathed the ‘living soul.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ Animals, Mother,—had not they living souls breathed into them?” 

‘They had life given them, Joan, but not the same kind of life 
exactly as men; do you think they had?” 

Joan thought for a little time, and then said, ‘‘ I don’t know, mother ; 
think of Don, and of dear little Kitty; how clever and good they are: 
haven’t they got ‘living souls’? and all the horses and elephants ? ”’ 

‘They are wonderfully clever and good: and it does seem that they 
have a kind of soul. But I think men are the only creatures that have 
souls which we may call /ike God: and they are the only creatures who 
can reach God with their souls and commune with him. To the animals 
I think man stands in the place of God: they do not look higher.’’ 

‘Yes, I think that is true. Don looks up with such beautiful loving 
eyes at us; dear pretty old Don. Howcananyone be cruel to animals?” 

“Then the writer of the story understood some of this difference 

‘between men and other animals; for if you look on to the next verses 
(8-20), you will see that it is said that when God had planted a garden 
in Eden, and put in the midst of the garden the tree of life and the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and divided a river into four branches, 
and told the man that he might keep the garden and till it, and eat of all 
the fruit except the fruit that grew on that one tree, the animals were 
brought to Adam, and he gave them all names, ‘and whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof.’ So that the 
animals were considered as beneath Adam, and under his management. 
The tellers of the story had a feeling of the order of the world, and the 
way in which things were fitted together: and that feeling comes out in 
these tales.”’ 

““Ves ; I should like to have been Adam, to have to give names to all 
the animals ; what fun it must have been! But all the lions and tigers 
and hyzenas! did they come too? Oh, I should have been frightened ; 
And did they all come at once? and why didn’t the lions eat up the dogs 
and cats and horses ?”’ 

Her mother laughed. ‘‘ You see, Joan, it is only a ‘ perhaps’ story. 
I don’t suppose a long string of animals really walked across before 
Adam, to be named; only the people found men on the earth, and 
thought there must sometime have been a first man; and they saw 
animals, with names to call them by, and knew that they must have got 
names somehow ; and so the story grew up that the first man was Adam 
and that he named the animals; for they were never found to be without 
names, as far back as ever they could hear of any.” 

“Yes, I see, mother: and then of course the animals would have 
eaten each other up, some of them, or they could not live at all.’’ 

‘“Yes, Joan; but I think there was a very early notion that at first 
everything on the earth was friendly, and there was no fighting, or eating 
each other : indeed the idea was that there was no death yet, and that no 
living thing ever died.”’ 

‘* But the world would be crowded, mother,—only think! How could 
that be!” 

‘It could not be, Joan. But in this as in other things, people saw 
something in the world, and then looked about to find how it came there. 
We must remember not to take these tales as literal truth, but only as 
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the nearest to the truth that people could find out when they were told 
and written. Some parts are often like fairy stories; and yet there is 
often a great deal of truth hidden inside the story : and I often wonder 
whether the tellers of the stories saw all the truth that was hidden in 
them.”’ 

Joan was looking now at the Bible again, and said, ‘‘ Look, mother 
what does this mean, in verse twenty, ‘And Adam gave names to all 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of thc field; but for 
Adam there was not found an help meet for him.’ What does that 
mean? What is ‘ meet’ for him?” 

‘© Meet’ means ‘fit’ or ‘suitable.’ The animals were to be under 
his care, but he wanted a companion of his own kind,—a human creature. 
That is what it means ;—but, Joan dear, let us leave that part for another 
evening ; it is time now for you to go to bed.”’ 

“OQ, I am sorry; [ want to hear about Adam’s ‘help meet for him.’ 
That means ‘ helpmate’ I should think.” 

‘Yes, it does: but now put by the Bible, dear, and good night.”’ 

‘Good night, mother dear; how tiresome it is that bedtime is always 
coming when [| want to stop up!”’ 


GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


GIRLS: THEIR DUTIES, DIFFICULTIES, AND. DESIRES. 


Letter IX.—Companions. 


Y dear Aunt,—I am in sore trouble, real trouble, and I do not know 

how to help it. I do not see how I can help it, and yet I am 
blamed for it, as if it were my fault. And, oh! dear! I was so happy; it 
seemed as though things were going to work smoothly for always. But I 
have not much time to write, and I do want to tell you about this trouble. 
Father is very angry with me. I do not think I ever saw him so vexed 
about anything. It is all because of Frances Hunt. I riever told you 
about Frances, did I? I don’t know why; yes, I do though. I won’t be 
dishonest, whatever else | am. I believe I never told you because I had 
a sort of feeling all along that you would not altogether like her. ~ Well 
I liked her,—I liked her so much that I got to love her; and I can’t help it. 
I love her still, though I cannot like her any more; and I do not believe 
she loves me a bit, or ever did. She was so bright and pretty, Aunt 
Anne; tall, with such a nice figure, and her hair was black and curly, and 
her eyes black too; and a colour in her cheeks like real roses. I don’t 
think you would quite have liked her way of dressing, but it seemed to suit 
her; everything she wore seemed to suit her, and so did everything she said 
and did. I met her first with Grace Smith ; she came with her and her 
brothers down the lane one evening for a walk. I liked her the very first 
time I saw her. She had been in London, and she told us such a number 
of interesting things; we none of us had to do any talking, we had 
enough to do with listening to her and laughing at her funny sayings. I 
thought Jack would be quite taken up with her, but he was not. He did 
not care about her at all. He could not say why, or he would not. He 
only said he had a sort of feeling about her that made him wish J would 
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not see too much of her. It was no use his saying that, I was just in love 
with her, I would have done anything for her; and the more anybody 
said against her the more I cared about her. I thought that people mis- 
understood ‘her, and that it was my part, as a true friend, to stick up for her 
and defend her. We called each other friend, and she gave me a bit of 
her hair and I gave her a bit of mine. I am ashamed now to think of all 
the foolish things we said and did; but I cannot even now be ashamed of 
loving her. If I ever see her again I shall feel just the same towards her, 
I know. I think that is what makes the worst of the trouble. It seems 
to hurt me, somehow, to be so fond of her, when I cannot like or respect 
her any more. I wish I could have seen her from the first as Jack did. 
Miss Lambton once read us a story about a man who had a jewel, and 
when he had his hand on the jewel all people had to show themselves to 
him as they really were. I think Jack has something about him like that 
jewel; he hardly ever makes a mistake in judging of anyone. 

I must come to what happened, though, or you will never understand. 
It seems dreadful to think such a thing could happen to anyone we had 
thought of as one of us. Frances had come to live with her Aunt, and 
she was shop-girl at one of the shops in the town. I saw her very often 
all through the summer. Now, you know, Will Smith is a carpenter with 
his father. They have a first-rate business and Will was to be partner 
after next Christmas. Mr. Smith is a very good man, I believe, and very 
clever, but he is hard on his children. At any rate they are all afraid of 
him, and that, I suppose, was why Will did not speak up to him and tell 
him he was fond of Frances, and wanted to.marry her. We all saw he 
was fond of her, but we never dreamed but that they would just get 
engaged like any other young people, and be married properly after a 
while. But instead of that, Aunt Anne, they ran away together, and got 
married in London; and now Mr. Smith says Will shall not work for 
him any more; and Will cannot get anything else to do, and they are 
living somewhere most miserably. You will wonder why all this sad 
story should make father angry with me. It seems to me very strange 
that J should be mixed up init. I thought I was quite above anything of 
that sort, but I shall never feel sure that ] am above anything again. I 
shall have to keep on watching myself all the time lest I find myself help- 
ing on something’ bad. I had no suspicion of anything special going on 
between Frances and. Will, when one day she asked me to meet her at 
the corner of the lane at half-past eight on the next Friday evening. 
Half-past eight is rather later than father cares to have me out, now that 
the evenings are drawing in, unless Jack goes with me. I told Frances 
so, but she said she did not want Jack to come; Jack did not like her, she 
only wanted me. She made a great point of it, said she had something 
very particular to tell me, that I was the only friend she had in the 
neighbourhood, and a lot of things like that. I told you I would do any- 
thing for her, and of course I was pleased that she should think of me 
like that. So I went, though I was very uncomfortable about going. She 
was waiting for me when I got to the corner, and I noticed she had a 
little bag with her and all her best things on. It was just getting dusk, 
and I: begged her to be quick and tell me what she had to tell, that I 
might get home again. But she began talking about all sorts of things : 
a book she had been reading, and her new bonnet, which she said she 
had put on for me to see, until I got quite worried and told her J must go, 
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Just then Miss Lambton drove by and saw us, and she stopped and 
spoke to me: ‘‘It is late for you to be out, Margaret,’’ she said ;. ‘‘ you 
had better go home.’’ 5; 

I was ashamed, and wanted to go at once, but Frances took hold of 
my hand and held me: ‘‘I am so thankful you were here,’’ she said ; ‘‘I 
would not have had Miss Lambton see me here alone for anything. She 
might have made me go home.” ‘Well,’’ said I, ‘‘why don’t you?” 
Just then Will Smith drove up in a dog-cart. Frances said: ‘‘Oh, you 
may go home now.’’ Will jumped out and helped Frances in, in a 
minute. Then he turned to me and said: ‘' Good-bye, Anne; can’t tell 
you how much obliged we are for your assistance. No one would suspect 
Frances was up to any mischief seeing her with you, would they ?”’ 

They were gone before I could say anything. I had to go home and 
tell father, and he went straight to Mr. Smith. Of course it was too late 
to do anything by that time. “Everybody thinks I helped them to get 
away. Even my dear Miss Lambton, I can see, hardly knows how to 
believe me, when I tell her I knew nothing beforehand. Jack is my only 
comfort; he really is sorry for me, and he is so kind and good, never says 
a word about Frances, and helps me in every way he can. Dear Aunt, 
I do feel so sore and sad and ashamed. I was almost afraid to write and 
tell you, but I am glad I have done it. I hope you will still love me, 
though you must be ashamed, I know, of your loving Niece, 

MARGARET. 


A WORD OF FRIENDLY ADVICE TO TEACHERS. 


¢¢ (\TEADFASTNESS in duty,’’ ‘‘Earnestness of purpose,’’ are 

mottoes which every teacher in the Sunday school should seek 
to make his own. How can we expect our scholars to be punctual if, 
instead of finding us in our place waiting to receive each with a word of 
welcome, we invariably come in two or three minutes late? By 
such unpunctuality the scholars are left to themselves to begin a 
noisy conversation, or perhaps a quarrel, and the hour is thus badly 
begun. How can we expect our scholars to attend regularly, if for any 
reason we are unable to attend, and fail to send a substitute? A class 
of bright, intelligent, but high-spirited boys complained bitterly to the 
writer that they never knew whether their teacher would be there or not, 
and often the class was left for the superintendent to take at the last 
minute. Such a want of ‘‘steadfastness to duty’”’ in a teacher is inex— 
pressibly sad. Surely we can take the trouble to find a supply, if illness 
compels us to be absent, and thus show our scholars we do not forget 
them. Is it fair to expect the superintendent to relieve us of a duty 
which should be, if we are in earnest, sacredly our own ? 

Do not let us be satisfied, and think our duty and responsibility are 
over when we have spent an hour in school on Sunday. If we want to 
win our scholars to all that is good and true, we must know something 
about their home life—take some interest in their amusements, their 
reading, and their daily work. Unless we do this, how are we to suit our 
teaching to their ‘‘utmost need?” If we are not steadfast in our duty 
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to them, how can we teach them to be true to theivs? ‘‘ Be what thou 
seemest ; live thy creed.” . 

If teachers would but lay this to heart, not in theory but in practice, 
we should have an answer in deeds, not in words, to the question—‘‘ Are 
our Sunday schools a failure ?”’ M. W. B. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ow1nc to want of space, we are compelled to hold over a little story by 
Miss Gertrude Boys, Mr. Trevor’s ‘Home and Country” Lesson, and Notes of 
Lectures by Rev. R. A. Armstrong on ‘‘ Grounds of Unitarian Belief,’’—all of 
which are in type. 

SEVERAL teachers have urged us to publish a ‘‘ Flower Service,’ and 
this we intend to do by making our next issue a special number with music 
in both notations, The hymns and tunes will be suitable for the season, and 
our friend the Rev. Thos. Robinson will contribute the Address. Most Flower 
Services are held in May or early in June, and we hope to issue the Helper 
about the 20th April, so as to afford ample time for learning the music. 

Our friends in the Manchester and Midland districts will hold their anni- 
versary gatherings at Monton and Leicester on Good Friday and Easter Monday 
respectively. 

Ir may be remembered that a strong wish was expressed that the Committee 
should issue a ‘Sunday Reader.” We are glad to say that Mr. Richard 
Bartram has compiled and edited an excellent collection of prose and poetry for 
use in the school and the home. The book is«now in the press, and will be 
ready in a few weeks. : 

PROFESSOR CARPENTER’S labours on behalf of the higher education of our 
teachers and scholars have been increasing. The valuable series of Biblical 
Manuals which he is editing has just been enriched by a striking contribution 
from his own pen on “ The First Three Gospels: their Origin and Relations.” 
This work is the largest of the series, occupying upwards of four hundred pages. 
There is no other English book at present in existence from which the student 
of the New Testament could learn so much respecting what the newer criticism 
has to say on the birth and growth of the Gospels. 

THE “Second Isaiah” (chap. xl.-Ixvi.) forms one of the most interesting 
sections of the Old Testament. Rev. R. T. Herford’s Introduction and Com- 
mentary, now in the press, will be of great service to the teacher in helping him 
to understand and interpret the greatest utterance of Jewish prophecy. 

Mrs. Humpury WaArpD, in her letter commending the University Hall 
scheme, specially urges the importance of training young people in the principles 
of a rational faith, Weare in a position to say that Mrs. Ward thinks very 
highly of several of the Manuals published by our own and the American 
Associations, 

TueE Life of Theodore Parker, written by Miss Frances E. Cooke, is nearly 
out of print. A new edition will probably be published early in the autumn. 

Ir is the intention of the Committee to issue an entirely new edition of the 
smaller hymn book, and if any of our readers can send us copies of new hymns, 
specially suitable for young children, we shall be glad to consider whether they 
can be included in the collection. 

Tue Natural History Slides, prepared by Rev. Thos. Robinson, have been 
found most useful at several of our schools. We published a full list of the 
first series on the cover of the Helper last month. A second series will be 
ready in time for next autumn. Applications for them should be addressed to 
Mr. Hare. 


